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weaving of such thematic material. This is the
literary counterpart of the symphony to which the
Symbolists aspired.

^"^""GSauine poetry can communicate before It is
understood/* wrote Mr Eliot in his essay on
Dante. That must be true within limits, otherwise
the success of Miss SitwelFs Fafade, and of great
patches of Swinburne, which rely entirely on the
music and colour of words without anything to
understand, would be inexplicable. But com-
munication of this elementary sort is only preparatory
to the final work of poetry; full communication
is contingent on " understanding," on the linking
of associations, of ideas.

The Waste Land is the most notable single poem
of our time. But it has serious defects inherent in
its origin and its method, Mr Eliot's attempt at
rectifying the divorce between intelligence and
sensibility fails by the remoteness of much of his
material. In a word, The Waste Land does not
carry within itself all that is necessary for under-
standing. Its structural basis lies in a specialised
branch of learning, and it involves continual
reference to other branches of knowledge with
^yhich few readers can be acquainted. The piece
is not a self-contained entity. Despite .its.. great
influence, therefore, it is nof^Mr Eliot's most
successful poem. That title I should give to his
The Four Quartets.

In The Waste Land Mr Eliot's attitude was more
negative than positive, analytic rather than synthetic.
He was more aware of the facts of disintegration